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Welschinger : Frederic III. 633 

To comment briefly upon a work so filled with suggestion, so crowded 
with notable figures, and so instinct with the author's personality is to 
accept a contradiction in terms, but at least a finger-post can be set up 
which will point towards a remarkable record. There are those whose 
historical interests centre in the emergence and development of ideas. 
A still larger number look upon history as past politics. But however 
historians may group themselves with respect to their dominant in- 
terests, no one can deny the high importance of Lord Morley's Recol- 
lections unless he deliberately excludes from his interests the life and 
thought of England during the past century. 

Best of all there are here revealed the lineaments of a statesman 
who shared Turgot's sympathy for the common man, and who was 
willing to follow the argument wherever it might lead. 

C. W. Colby. 

L'Empereur Frederic III. (1831-1888). By Henri Welschinger, 
de l'lnstitut de France. [Bibliotheque d'Histoire Contem- 
poraine.] (Paris: Felix Alcan. 1917. Pp. xii, 335. 5 fr.) 

M. Henri Welschinger, who has already published a biography of 
Bismarck, essays in this volume to show some of the effects of the chan- 
cellor's policy of blood and iron. This policy was, from the beginning, 
distasteful to the Crown Prince Frederick, who alone among the Hohen- 
zollerns succumbed to the liberal tradition of England ; Bismarck, hating 
this liberalism, systematically excluded him from any real share in the 
government of Prussia and Germany; in the short reign of ninety-nine 
days in 1888 the issue was fairly joined between Frederick and the 
" loyal servant of William I.", and the death of the former before he 
could inaugurate a less autocratic regime left the Bismarckian system 
triumphant, ready to the hand of William II. All this is well known, but 
there is a real interest in having it summarized, for " how much would 
the destinies of Europe probably have been changed if he who was called 
by his people ' Frederick the Noble ' had been able to reign as long as 
William I., to show the full measure of his talents, and to give effect to 
his generous intentions" (p. ii). 

In a volume of more than three hundred pages, only 123 are devoted 
to the life of Frederick III., of which four suffice to describe his activ- 
ities from 1871 to 1878. In his account of the emperor's last illness, M. 
Welschinger follows entirely the narrative of Sir Morell Mackenzie and 
uses the counterblasts of the German physicians only to disclose their 
jealousy. The second part of the book contains the most important pas- 
sages of the Crown Prince's Diary for 1870-1871, and this leads on to 
an illuminating narrative of Bismarck's judicial proceedings against 
Geffcken for publishing it in the Deutsche Rundschau. M. Welschinger 
thinks that the chancellor's failure to secure Geffcken's conviction had 
momentous consequences: William II. had accepted the Bismarckian 
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tradition of statecraft as his own; on the other hand, the "infallibility" 
of that system had been successfully assailed, and his enemies were not 
slow to take their advantage. In short the incident facilitated the dis- 
missal of Bismarck a year later. 

M. Welschinger has used the standard lives of the emperor, and 
quotes at some length, but foot-notes and references are generally lack- 
ing. He makes a curious slip in the opening paragraph when he calls 
his hero the nephew of Frederick William III., who is described as 
childless. The style is often impassioned, as the author grows indignant 
over the policies of William II. and the conduct of the Germans in the 
present war, both of which are repeatedly contrasted with the liberal 
and humane ideas of Frederick III. Taken as a whole, the narrative 
selections provide a useful and adequate biography of a very sympathetic 
figure. 

There are ten appendixes, of which the first is a summary of The 
Empress Frederick, published in 1913. Another contains the Crown 
Prince's journal of his visit to Palestine in 1869, where he was moved 
by religious feeling rather than impressed by political possibilities, as 
Prince Hohenlohe had been a decade earlier. For the rest, there are 
various judgments of Bismarck and a discussion of the immediate respon- 
sibility for the War of 1914. Such material has no place in a life of 
Frederick III., however much it may set off his noble character against 
the sinister figures of Bismarck and William II. Indeed, even in the 
text, M. Welschinger has allowed rather too much of the propagandist 
spirit to creep in, and it is to be regretted that he did not confine himself 
to the proper function of a biographer. A short bibliography is ap- 
pended, and there is an index of proper names. 

Bernadotte E. Schmitt. 

A Guide to Diplomatic Practice. By the Rt. Hon. Sir Ernest 
Satow, G.C.M.G., LL.D., D.C.L. In two volumes. [Contri- 
butions to International Law and Diplomacy, edited by L. Oppen- 
heim, M.A., LL.D.] (London and New York: Longmans, 
Green, and Company. 1917. Pp. ix, 405; xxi, 407. $9.00.) 
The author of the present work has had a long and honorable career 
in the public service. Setting out as a student-interpreter in Japan, in 
1861, he eventually came to occupy, after holding various posts in other 
parts of the world, the position of envoy extraordinary and minister 
plenipotentiary at Tokio, and later served in a similar capacity at Peking. 
From 1906, when he was sworn a privy councillor, till 1912 he was one 
of the British members of the permanent court of arbitration at the 
Hague. Meanwhile, in 1907, he acted as a British plenipotentiary at 
the Second Peace Conference at that capital. In treating of diplomatic 
practice, he therefore enjoys the advantage of writing on a subject on 
which his experience has made him an authority. The practical diplo- 



